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Massachusetts  can  be  justly  proud  of  our  efforts  to  include  the 
poor  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  bounty  of  our  expanding 
economy  and  to  redeem  the  promise  of  equal  justice  to  all 
contained  in  our  Constitution.  The  Massachusetts  economy  has 
expanded  because  the  state  has  had  strong,  effective  leadership 
which  has  been  unafraid  to  confront  and  capable  of  overcoming 
even  the  most  daunting  obstacles.  We  will  fulfill  our  promise  of 
equal  justice  to  all  only  by  facing  and  solving  the  problem  of  lack 
of  access  to  justice  for  the  poor  set  forth  in  this  report. 

The  planning  and  research  for,  and  the  preparation  of,  this  report 
have  taken  almost  two  years.  Implementing  the  recommendations 
of  this  first  comprehensive  statewide  report  on  the  civil  legal 
needs  of  poor  people  in  Massachusetts  will  take  at  least  that  long. 
The  publication  of  this  report  marks  the  completion  of  the  first 
phase  of  our  efforts.  The  ultimate  success  of  the  Plan  for  Actum 
will  be  measured  by  our  movement  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of 
equal  justice  under  law  for  all  citizens. 

Massachusetts  Legal  Services  Plan  for  Action  has  studied  what 
exists  in  order  to  propose  what  should  be.  Some  readers  may  be 
more  interested  in  the  research  and  some  in  the  proposals  for 
action.  The for  Action  contains  both  research  and 
recommendations  in  order  that  the  need  for  proposed  policies 
may  be  clearly  demonstrated. 

The  Plan  for  Action  has  tw  o  primary  sections.  The  Summary 
reviews  the  reasons  for  the  study,  the  metholodogy  for  and  the 
results  of  the  research  and  the  findings  and  policy 
recommendations.  The  Summary  provides  the  reader  with  the 
major  points  covered  in  the  remaining  five  chapters. 

The  following  five  chapters  expand  each  topic  covered  in  the 
Summary  with  more  detail  and  specificity  for  readers  who  want  a 
more  comprehensive  understanding.  The  five  numbered  chapters 
contain  information  which  is  necessarily  lacking  in  the  Summary. 
A  glossary  of  the  terms  contained  in  the  report  is  included  as  an 
appendix. 

The  Plan  for  Action,  whether  read  in  whole  or  in  part,  presents 
clear  evidence  that  Massachusetts  is  doing  much  to  meet  the  legal 
needs  of  the  poor.  More  important,  this  report  demonstrates  that 
much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

Michael  S.  Greco 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
November  1987 


Preface 


Homelessness  increases  daily  among  the 
poor  in  Massachusetts. 


More  than  760,000  Massachusetts  citizens,  because  they  are  poor, 
cannot  obtain  the  legal  assistance  that  they  need  to  function 
effectively  within  our  legal  system.  These  citizens  are  excluded 
from  access  to  justice  and  from  the  means  to  secure  and  maintain 
such  basic  necessitities  of  life  as  food,  housing  and  medical  care. 

Only  one  in  six  of  the  civil  legal  needs  of  low-income  persons  in 
Massachusetts  are  being  met  by  the  existing  legal  services  delivery 
system.  By  the  most  conservative  estimates,  poor  people 
experience  over  300,000  civil  legal  problems  each  year  for  which 
they  do  not  receive  legal  assistance;  this  translates  to  an  average 
of  one  problem  per  year  for  each  low-income  household  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Without  legal  assistance  in  Massachusetts,  poor 
families  are  evicted  from  their  homes,  battered  women  attempt  to 
deal  directly  with  abusive  spouses,  disabled  persons  are  denied 
education  or  employment  because  of  their  disability;  and  hungry 
children  are  denied  public  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Poor  people  face  and  must  attempt  to  resolve  on  their  own  these 
and  many  other  legal  problems  in  the  complex  and  often 
confusing  environment  of  the  state's  courts  and  administrative 
agencies. 

The  Preamble  to  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  declares  it  to  be 
the  "duty  of  the  people"  to  provide  in  the  Constitution  "for  an 
equitable  mode  of  making  laws,  as  well  as  for  an  impartial 
interpretation,  and  a  faithful  execution  of  them;  that  every  man 
may.  at  all  times,  find  his  security  in  them." 

The  drafters  of  those  challenging  words  strove  to  establish  equal 
justice  under  law,  as  they  understood  it.  The  results  of  this  15- 
month  research  study,  Massachusetts  Legal  Services  Plan  for  Action. 
demonstrates  how  far  short  we  have  fallen  of,  and  outlines 
methods  by  which  we  can  come  closer  to,  the  ideal  of  equality 
before  the  law  embodied  in  the  Constitutions  of  both  this 
Commonwealth  and  these  United  States. 

The  Plan  for  Action  recognizes  the  leadership  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  providing  state  resources,  both  public  and 
private,  for  civil  legal  assistance  for  the  poor.  However,  this  first 
comprehensive  statewide  study  of  the  legal  needs  of  the  poor 
clearly  sets  forth  the  distance  we  have  left  to  travel  toward  the 
goal  of  equal  justice. 

The  was  undertaken  to  achieve  three  principal  goals: 

(1)  To  quantify  the  legal  needs  of  the  poor  throughout 
Massachusetts. 

(2)  To  inventory  the  existing  civil  legal  assistance  resources 
available  in  the  Commonwealth  and  identify  any  gaps  in  services 

(3)  To  develop  a  plan  for  action  to  address  the  identified  unmet 
legal  needs  of  the  poor  and  any  deficiencies  in  existing  services 

The  successful  completion  of  this  study,  the  most  thorough  and 
comprehensive  statewide  study  of  legal  needs  of  the  poor  yet 
undertaken  in  this  country,  has  benefited  greatly  from  the 
involvement  and  assistance  of  a  broadly  representative,  statew  ide 
advisory  committee  chaired  by  Michael  S.  Greco,  former  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Association.  Members  of  the  advisory 
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committee  are  identified  on  the  title  page.  The  study  was  made 
possible  through  the  generous  contributions  of  the  Boston 
Foundation,  the  Hyams  Taist.  the  Fuller  Foundation  of  Worcester, 
and  the  joint  sponsorship  of  "the  Massachusetts  Legal  Assistance 
Corporation,  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Association,  and  (in  Suffolk 
County)  the  Boston  Bar  Association.  Overall  project  direction  was 
provided  by  Lonnie  A.  Powers.  Executive  Director  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legal  Assistance  Corporation,  while  the  research 
was  directed  by  Robert  L.  Spangenberg,  Executive  Director  of  The 
Spangenberg  Group,  a  law  and  justice  research  and  consulting 
firm  located  in  New  ton.  Massachusetts. 


The  "economic  miracle"  of  Massachusetts  gives  us  a  picture  of  a 
vibrant,  growing  economy,  full  of  promise  for  all.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  much  has  improved  in  the  past  several  years.  There  is 
also  little  doubt  that  not  all  have  benefited  equally  from  the 
general  improvement  in  the  economy.  Unnoticed  by  many  are 
those  who  are  drowned  in  the  rising  tide  of  prosperity  rather  than 
being  lifted  by  it. 

A  wage  earner  in  a  family  of  four  who  worked  at  the  minimum 
wage,  40  hours  each  week.  52  weeks  a  year  earned  $6,968;  an 
amount  $4,032  less  than  the  1986  poverty  level  income  of  $11,000 
for  a  family  of  that  size.  A  family  of  two  supported  by  the  same 
wage  earner  would  have  had  an  annual  income  $260  below  the 
poverty  line. 

In  1986,  8.2%  of  all  Massachusetts  families  lived  "'in  poverty"; 
3.2%  of  families  with  a  husband  and  wife  were  in  poverty.  Almost 
one-third  (29  8%)  of  all  families  headed  by  a  woman  were  living 
in  poverty.  The  greater  the  number  of  children  in  a  family,  the 
greater  the  chance  that  the  family  lived  in  poverty. 

The  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  continues  to  widen. 
Nationally,  the  poorest  40%  of  all  families  have  a  smaller  share  of 
the  national  income  than  at  any  time  since  1947  when  the  Census 
Bureau  started  keeping  statistics. 

But  statistics  tell  only  part  of  the  story.  They  cannot  describe  the 
plight  of  a  fifty-year  old  man  in  Springfield  who  responded  to  the 
telephone  survey.  He  had  worked  until  he  was  injured  on  the  job. 
He  and  his  wife  now  live  on  Food  Stamps,  General  Relief,  and 
Medicaid.  They  pay  $315  a  month  for  an  apartment  where  the 
stove  hardly  works,  the  roof  leaks,  the  sink  and  toilet  back  up 
and  the  heater  is  so  ineffective  that  the  w  indows  have  ice  on  the 
inside  in  the  winter.  But  it  used  to  be  worse,  the  husband  stated, 
"I  was  homeless  for  awhile,  me  and  my  wife  lived  in  the  street 
and  then  in  the  woods  until  we  found  a  place."  This  couple  and 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  fellow  citizens  who  live  in 
poverty  in  Massachusetts  are  the  subjects  of  this  report. 

Low-income  people  in  Massachusetts  have  access  to  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  legal  sen  ices  necessary  to  assert  their  most 
fundamental  rights.  Approximately  $15  million  in  federal,  state 
and  private  funds  as  w  ell  as  the  volunteer  sen  ices  of  thousands 
of  attorneys,  paralegals  and  others  were  expended  in  1986  to 
provide  representation  in  civ  il  cases  to  some  50,000  poor  persons 
in  Massachusetts.  The  dedication  of  these  indiv  iduals,  particularly 
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A  thirty-two  year  old  single  mother  lives  with  her  three  sons  in  Su/folk  County.  They  are 
on  SSDL  and  unemployment.  She  and  her  family  were  evicted  from  a  previous  residence 
by  court  order. 

As  a  result  of  this  eviction,  she  and  her  family  were  homeless  for  one  and  a  half 
months  and  were  forced  to  split  up  and  stay  with  different  family  members  and 
friends.  She  describes  her  current  apartment:  "We  have  five  broken  windows,  and 
there's  no  lock  on  a  low  window  that  goes  out  onto  a  third  floor  porch  with  no  railing. 
We  have  rats  and  roaches,  and  the  lead  paint  is  peeling  on  the  walls. "  She  says  the 
landlord  refuses  to  make  these  repairs,  or  to  fix  the  broken  oven,  electrical  fixtures, 
leaking  pipes  and  faucets,  or  the  clogged  plumbing.  "Until  he  does,  I  won't  pay  rent, " 
she  says.  "We  need  a  lawyer,  but  I  can't  afford  one. " 

Her  Food  Stamps,  Low-income  Energy  Assistance  Program  (LEAP),  and  Medicaid 
benefits  were  terminated  because  she  cannot  provide  a  rent  receipt.  Now  that  she  has 
lost  her  Medicaid,  she  is  a  borderline  diabetic,  unable  to  obtain  health  care  for  herself 
or  her  children.  "I  can't  afford  checkups  for  the  kids. " 

It  is  difficult  for  her  to  get  to  public  services  because  of  lack  of  childcare. 
"I  can't  afford  a  babysitter. " 

She  is  separated  from  her  husband  and  wants  a  divorce. 
However,  she  does  not  have  the  money  to  proceed. 

She  knows  of  no  free  legal  services  in  her  area. 

the  public  and  private  attorneys  providing  legal  representation 
with  limited  resources  and  often  under  difficult  circumstanc  es, 
and  the  significance  of  these  services  to  the  poor,  should  not  be 
underestimated.  This  study  show  s,  however,  that  the  available 
services  have  been  able  to  meet  no  more  than  15%  of  the  civil 
legal  needs  of  the  poor. 

The  policies  of  the  federal  Legal  Services  Corporation  (LSC)  since 
1981  are  responsible,  in  part,  for  the  inadequacy  of  necessary 
resources.  That  year  marked  a  radical  turning  point  for  legal 
assistance  to  the  poor  both  nationally  and  in  Massachusetts.  The 
Reagan  administration  came  into  office  with  the  announced 
purpose  of  eliminating  the  Legal  Sen.  ices  Corporation.  Only  an 
outpouring  of  support  from  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
Boston  and  Massachusetts  Bar  Associations,  and  other  state  and 
local  bar  associations  blunted  the  working  of  the  administration's 
will. 

In  1981,  the  federal  appropriation  for  the  Legal  Sen  ic  es 
Corporation  was  $321  million.  The  1982  appropriation  was 
reduced  to  $241  million,  a  25%  decrease.  The  Legal  Services 
Corporation  passed  this  cutback  along  to  the  states,  reducing  the 
amount  of  money  available  to  the  principal  legal  services 
providers  in  Massachusetts  by  25%.  In  1984-86,  Congress  was  able 
to  restore  some  of  the  funding;  by  1986,  however,  the  LSC 
allocation  for  Massachusetts  had  not  yet  attained  the  1981  level. 
When  the  effects  of  inflation  are  taken  into  account,  the  value  of 
LSC  grants  in  1986  is  34%  less  than  the  value  of  the  1980  grants. 
In  the  proposal  for  FY  1988  currently  pending  before  Congress, 
LSC  has  recommended  a  budget  of  $305.5  million  to  fund  legal 
services  nationwide.  The  American  Bar  Association,  in  contrast, 
has  recommended  $390  million. 
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In  response  to  the  drastic  reductions  in  federal  support,  legal 
services  programs  in  Massachusetts  have  had  to  look  increasingly 
to  state  and  private  support  to  continue  their  activities  over  this 
period.  The  creation  of  the  Massachusetts  Legal  Assistance 
Corporation  (MLAC)  in  1983  to  distribute  state  funds  generated 
primarily  through  a  surcharge  on  civil  filing  fees  and  a  threefold 
increase  in  the  amounts  of  private  donations  from  organizations 
such  as  the  United  Way  have  enabled  the  programs  to  continue  to 
provide  some  level  of  civil  legal  services  to  the  increasing 
numbers  of  poor  persons  in  the  state.  The  Interest  on  Lawyer's 
Trust  Account  (IOLTA)  program  established  in  1986  will  provide 
an  additional  source  of  support  for  civil  legal  services  in  the  years 
to  come. 

The  1980s  have  been  characterized  as  an  era  of  retrenchment  for 
legal  services  programs.  The  programs  have  been  forced  to  cut 
staff,  close  neighborhood  offices,  and  restrict  their  case  priorities 
to  only  the  most  fundamental  and  serious  problems  in  areas  such 
as  housing  and  public  benefits.  Between  1980  and  1986,  the 
number  of  legal  services  attorneys  in  Massachusetts  declined  by 
30%.  Each  of  the  nine  major  direct  delivery  programs  in  the  state 
has  had  to  close  branch  and  neighborhood  offices,  reducing  their 
presence  in  the  community  and  their  accessibility  to  the  low- 
income  public  whom  they  serve.  Most  important,  programs  have 
been  forced  to  make  extremely  difficult  decisions  about  which 
clients  they  can  help,  and  have  had  to  turn  away  large  numbers 
of  deserving  potential  clients  with  real  problems.  LInfortunately,  at 
the  same  time  that  resources  have  been  severely  limited  and  staff 
substantially  reduced,  the  work  load  of  legal  services  has 
increased  dramatically.  In  1980,  legal  services  programs  in 
Massachusetts  handled  fewer  than  34,000  cases,  while  in  1986 
they  provided  services  to  over  50,000  clients. 

One  of  the  primary  ways  in  which  this  increased  caseloads  has 
been  managed  has  been  through  a  reduction  in  the  level  of 
service  provided  to  many  clients.  In  1980,  the  LSC  funded 
programs  in  Massachusetts  provided  only  brief  services 
(e.g.  advice,  referral,  self-help  materials,  etc.)  in  60%  of  the  cases 
they  handled;  by  1986,  this  figure  had  increased  to  nearly  three- 
quarters  (71%)  of  the  caseload.  While  many  cases  may  be 
adequately  handled  by  advice  and  brief  service,  clients  now 
receiving  brief  service  may  require  more  comprehensive 
representation  to  fully  assert  their  rights.  Some  legal  services 
attorneys  are  concerned  that  continued  caseload  increases  without 
additional  resources  may  place  programs  in  the  position  where 
the  level  of  representation  they  can  offer  falls  short  of  the  goal, 
articulated  on  the  national  level  in  the  American  Bar  Association 
Standards  for  Providers  of  Civil  Legal  Services  to  the  Poor  (1986). 
of  full  and  zealous  representation. 

The  telephone  survey  provided  the  opportunity  to  learn  firsthand 
from  1,082  households  in  the  client  community  what  civil  legal 
problems  they  have  encountered  and  what  kind  of  experiences 
they  have  had  with  lawyers  and  the  courts  in  the  last  five  years. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  disclosed  that  67.6%  (731)  of  the  sample 
group  had  no  contact  with  lawyers  or  the  courts  over  the  past  five 
years.  The  remaining  351  households  had  463  recognized  legal 
problems  over  the  five-year  period.  Of  this  group,  50%  indicated 
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that  the  occurrence  had  taken  place  within  the  last  year,  with  69% 
in  the  last  two  years.  Using  the  50%  figure,  the  annual  incidence 
of  recognized  legal  problems  for  the  entire  sample  for  1986  would 
be  0.23  per  household.  This  would  translate  to  slightly  more  than 
75,000  recognized  problems  statewide  per  year. 

Family  law  problems  were  by  far  the  most  frequent,  comprising 
29  2%  of  the  total  recognized  problems.  This  was  followed  by 
landlord-tenant  problems,  comprising  17.3%  of  the  total. 

Of  those  who  recognized  that  they  had  a  legal  problem.  57.2% 
has  secured  legal  help.  Of  those  respondents  who  did  not  have  a 
lawyer,  34.1%  indicated  their  reason  was  that  they  thought  that 
law  yers  were  too  expensive.  Another  25.9%  indicated  that  they 
did  not  know  how  to  get  a  lawyer.  Thus,  exactly  60%  of  those 
respondents  without  lawyers  either  did  not  know  how  to  get  a 
lawyer  or  thought  that  lawyers  were  too  expensive.  Only  35%  of 
all  respondents  in  the  survey  indicated  that  they  w  ere  aw  are  of  a 
specific  local  legal  services  office.  This  clearly  shows  the 
substantial  need  for  lawyers  for  low-income  households  w  ith 
recognized  legal  problems. 


The  survey  asked  the  sample  group  a  series  of  questions  about 
problems  for  w  hich  legal  advice  or  assistance  would  be  useful. 
Only  10%  of  the  sample  households  reported  no  such  problems 
during  the  past  five  years.  The  problems  so  identified  are  referred 
to  as  "unrecognized"  legal  problems. 

Breaking  these  data  out  of  by  demographic  characteristics  yielded 
some  interesting  results.  For  example,  of  the  families  reporting  no 
unrecognized  legal  problems,  70.5%  were  headed  by  persons 
aged  60  or  over.  Households  headed  by  younger  people  had 
more  unrecognized  legal  problems  than  those  headed  by  older 
people.  The  age  of  other  members  of  the  household  also  had  an 
impact  on  the  number  of  problems  experienced.  Households  with 
one  or  more  members  under  age  18  had  significantly  more 
problems  than  the  sample  as  a  whole.  Households  with  children 
were  more  likely  to  have  consumer,  school,  housing  and  family 
problems  than  the  total  sample.  Elderly  households,  on  the  other 
hand,  reported  a  significantly  lower  incidence  of  problems  in  all 
major  categories  except  nursing  home  care  and  mental  health. 

Estimating  conservatively,  low -income  residents  of  the 
Commonwealth  have  over  320,000  unmet  civil  legal  problems 
each  year.  This  figure  was  derived  from  an  analysis  of  the  results 
of  the  telephone  survey  of  1,082  low-income  households  in  the 
state.  The  survey  disclosed  that,  on  the  average,  each  household 
in  the  sample  had  4.7  unmet  civil  legal  problems  over  the  five- 
year  period  covered  by  the  survey,  or  almost  one  problem  per 
year  (0.94). 

There  have  been  at  least  seventeen  other  similar  surveys  of  the 
legal  needs  of  the  poor  conducted  across  the  country  over  the 
past  ten  years.  (See.  Legal  Seeds  Assessment  and  Priority  Setting 
Resources,  National  Social  Science  and  Law  Center.  1987)  The 
annual  rate  of  unmet  legal  needs  per  household  as  reported  in 
these  studies  ranges  from  a  low  of  1.0  to  a  high  of  5.5.  There  are 
a  number  of  reasons  for  the  wide  variance,  including  the  number 
of  questions  asked  on  the  survey,  the  number  of  years  covered  by 
the  surv  ey  period,  and  the  opportunity  for  respondents  to  indicate 
the  number  of  separate  times  each  problem  may  have  occurred 
over  the  sample  period. 

We  agree  with  those  who  have  contended  that  while  our 
methodology  is  solid,  our  analysis  is  conservative.  The  total 
number  of  unmet  civil  legal  needs  in  the  state  is  probably 
significantly  higher  than  we  have  estimated.  For  example,  if  50% 
of  all  the  unrecognized  problems  had  occurred  in  the  last  year  of 
the  survey  period  similar  to  the  reported  percentage  for  the 
recognized  problems,  the  number  of  unrecognized  problems 
would  increase  substantially  to  almost  800.000  problems  per  year 
and  2.33  problems  per  household  per  year.  Similarly,  if  the  69%  of 
unrecognized  problems  occurred  in  the  last  two  years,  the  total 
unrecognized  civil  legal  needs  would  rise  to  over  500,000 
annually,  or  1.62  problems  per  household  per  year. 

Even  more  dramatic  are  the  annual  estimates  when  applied  solely 
to  what  were  determined  to  be  the  16  most  serious  unresolved 
problems  set  out  in  the  questionnaire.  The  annual  unmet  legal 


Statewide  Estimates  of 
Unrecognized  Legal  Needs 


A  twenty-eight  year  old  woman  lives  in  Middlesex  County  with  her  seven  year  old  son 
and  eight  month  old  daughter.  She  receives  Medicare. 

She  is  separated  from  her  husband  and  is  trying  to  get  a  divorce  and  obtain  child 
support  from  him.  She  went  to  a  lawyer  referred  by  her  sister.  "I  had  to  pay  $250  on 
the  first  visit  and  $250  on  the  second  visit.  I  didn't  have  it,  but  I  finally  paid  him." 
"The  divorce  still  isn't  done,  and  I  have  not  received  a  cent  of  child  support.  I  think  he 
overcharged  me. " 

She  has  also  had  several  problems  with  her  landlord,  including  physical  abuse.  "There 
are  rats,  the  stove  leaks  gas,  and  the  landlord  told  all  the  people  in  the  house  that  I  am 
two  months  behind  in  the  rent, "  she  stated 

She  has  applied  for  Food  Stamps,  AFDC,  and  LEAP,  but  has  not  had  a  response. 

"I  have  heard  nothing.  When  I  called  my  social  worker,  I  was  told  she  was  on  vacation, 

and  no  one  else  could  help  me.  No  one  else  was  handling  application. " 

She  knows  of  no  free  legal  services  in  her  area. 


needs  for  the  these  problems  alone  are  almost  90.000  using  the 
full  five-year  period,  over  150.000  using  the  69%  for  the  two-year 
period,  and  over  200,000  using  the  50%  for  the  one-year  period. 

While  we  have  chosen  to  calculate  our  statewide  estimates  using 
the  most  conservative  methods,  a  substantially  greater  need  is 
demonstrated  by  use  of  the  above  assumptions.  Whatever  set  of 
estimates  is  used,  the  quantity  of  unmet  civil  legal  need  in  the 
Commonwealth  is  enormous. 


The  program  questionnaires  and  extensive  site  visits  also 
identified  a  number  of  significant  gaps  in  currently  available  legal 
services.  These  fall  into  several  categories. 

First,  there  are  a  number  of  substantive  areas  of  law  in  which  the 
need  for  services  apparently  significantly  exceeds  the  services 
currently  available.  One  such  area  is  housing,  where  problems  are 
greatly  exacerbated  by  the  recent  boom  in  Massachusetts  real 
estate  prices  and  the  trend  toward  conversionof  existing  rental 
housing  stock  to  condominiums.  Representation  by  legal  services 
programs  in  housing  cases  has  increased  substantially  since  1980, 
but  the  burgeoning  demand  is  so  great  that  this  level  of  activity 
does  not  come  close  to  meeting  the  existing  need  for  services. 

Low-income  clients"  problems  in  attaining  public  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled  are  a  high  priority  for  most  legal  services 
programs.  Yet  again,  the  demand  for  services  is  far  greater  than 
the  supply. 

Consumer  cases,  once  a  high  priority  for  legal  services,  are  no 
longer  treated  as  such  because  of  the  lack  of  program  resources. 
While  many  consumer  cases  are  not  life-threatening,  they  do 
present  problems  that  could  have  a  major  impact  on  the 
economic  viability  of  a  low-income  person  or  family. 


Gaps  in  Available  Legal 
Services 


A  twenty-one  year  one  year  old  single  mother  lives  with 
her  two  children  in  Hampden  County.  They  are  on  Food  Stamps,  AFDC, 
Medicaid,  and  the  Low  Income  Energy  Assistance  Program( LEAP). 

Her  previous  apartment  needed  repairs  to  the  plumbing,  heating,  roof, 
and  windows,  as  well  as  extermination.  The  landlord  did  not  do  repairs, 
verbally  abused  her,  and  evicted  her  in  the  middle  of  winter. 

Homeless,  the  family  was  placed  in  a  motel 

She  has  been  refused  medical  treatment  and  mistreated 
at  a  clinic  on  several  occasions.  "The  first  time  the  clinic  refused  to  see  me. 
Then  when  they  did  see  me,  they  did  not  treat  me  correctly.  I  had  a  miscarriage. 

The  second  time,  they  refused  to  see  me.  I  had  another  miscarriage. " 

It  is  difficult  for  her  to  get  to  public  services  because  she  lacks  transportation. 

She  relies  on  relatives. 

She  wants  a  divorce,  but  cannot  afford  a  lawyer. 
"Legal  Aid  has  a  waiting  period  of  a  year  and  a  half." 
She  has  also  been  involved  in  a  custody  fight  in  which  a 
relative  tried  to  take  her  children  away. 

She  knows  of  Western  Massachusetts  Legal  Aid,  and  that  they  offer  help  with  divorces. 

She  does  not  know  what  other  services  they  provide. 


Domestic  relations  and  family  problems  are  currently  being 
handled  primarily  by  private  attorneys  through  referrals  from  legal 
services  programs.  This  is  a  result  of  the  changes  in  priorities 
necessitated  by  cutbacks  in  federal  funds. 

Second,  a  number  of  special  populations  have  specific  legal 
problems  which  are  not  being  adequately  addressed.  These 
populations  include  the  disabled,  the  mentally  ill,  immigrants,  the 
elderly,  children,  minorities  and  the  incarcerated. 

Finally,  many  legal  services  programs  are  not  able  to  engage  in 
other  activities  that  provide  important  services  to  clients,  and  that 
contribute  to  the  full  representation  of  poor  persons.  Primary 
among  these  activities  are  legislative  and  admin  istrative  advocacy, 
which  can  have  a  broad  impact  on  the  entire  low-income 
population.  Also  few  programs  engage  in  formal  outreach  and 
community  education.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  a  reluctance  to  raise 
expectations  in  the  community  regarding  services  which  simply 
cannot  be  provided  at  current  resource  levels.  Nonetheless,  low- 
income  persons  do  need  to  be  informed  of  their  rights  and  of 
available  mechanisms  for  their  enforcement. 


The  recommendations  of  the  Massachusetts  Legal  Sen  ices  Plan  for  Tt c*rr\ m mi/jij rtsi  t  iVi n  c 
Action  are  divided  into  two  types.  The  first  includes  the  major  "  MVCl-UmMenUUllUnS 

recommendations  that  are  more  global  in  nature  and  are  the  most 
likely  to  address  the  overall  legal  needs  of  low  -income  persons. 
These  recommendations  are  highlighted  in  the  following  section 
of  this  Summary. 

The  second  type  of  recommendation  addresses  both  specific 
problems  in  the  service  delivery  system  and  the  needs  of 
numerous  special  populations.  These  are  briefly  summarized  here; 
the  reader  should  refer  to  the  full  report  for  a  detailed  discussion 
of  these  recommendations.  This  structure  should  in  no  way 
suggest  that  these  latter  problems  are  any  less  significant  than 
those  stated  in  the  first  part.  Rather,  they  are  narrower  and  more 
specific:  their  implementation,  while  important,  would  not  have  as 
broad  an  impact  on  the  overall  system. 


Recommendation  1:  Funding  for  civil  legal  services  should 
be  increased  substantially  in  order  to  better  meet  the  needs 
of  low-income  persons  in  Massachusetts.  By  1992,  at  least 
half  of  the  most  critical  needs  for  legal  services  should  be 
met  through  a  combination  of  public  and  charitable  funding 
and  the  pro  bono  efforts  of  private  attorneys. 
We  must  immediately  establish  50%  as  a  modest  attainable  goal, 
concentrating  all  efforts  on  the  most  critical  problems  of  housing, 
health  care,  public  benefits  and  the  legal  needs  of  families  in 
crisis. 


Major  Recommendations: 
Need  for  Additional 
Resources 


Recommendation  1A:  Increases  in  funds  from  the  federal 
Legal  Services  Corporation  should  be  sought. 

LSC  funds  should  be  increased  immediately  to  a  level  which 
compensates  for  the  drastic  reductions  experienced  in  the  early 
1980's. 


Recommendation  IB:  The  surcharge  on  civil  filing  fees  in 
Massachusetts  should  be  doubled. 

The  current  surcharge  of  55  (S2  on  small  claims  cases)  generated 
SI. 2  million  to  support  civil  legal  services  in  1986.  The  amounts  of 
the  surcharge  were  set  in  1982:  inflation  since  then  has  reduced 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  by  an  estimated  16%. 

Recommendation  1C:  The  structure  of  the  Interest  on 
Lawyers'  Trust  Accounts  (IOLTA)  program  should  be 
modified  to  encourage  greater  participation  by 
Massachusetts  attorneys,  resulting  in  increased  funds  for 
legal  services. 

Only  10%  of  the  30.000  attorneys  in  Massachusetts  have 
voluntarily  opened  IOLTA  accounts,  generating  an  estimated 
S350.000  in  the  program  s  first  year  of  operations.  If  participation 
were  mandatory,  as  much  as  S3. 3  million  could  be  collected  each 
year.  If  an  opt-out  program  were  created,  as  other  states  have 
done,  it  could  produce  an  estimated  S2.4  million  per  year. 
Appropriate  modifications  to  IOLTA  should  be  implemented  over 
time  to  significantly  increase  participation  levels. 


Recommendation  ID:  The  salaries  of  legal  services 
attorneys  and  other  staff  should  be  raised  to  levels  which 
make  them  competitive  with  other  public  sector  legal 
organizations. 

We  recommend  that  salaries  for  legar  serv  ices  attorneys  be  set  at 
levels  that  are  equal  to  the  salaries  received  by  public  defender 
attorneys  employed  by  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Public 
Counsel  Services  (CPCS)  and  assistant  district  attorneys  of  similar 
experience  and  qualifications. 

Recommendation  IE:  Legal  services  providers  and 
administrators  of  private  attorney  programs  should  apply  a 
portion  of  any  increase  in  funding  to  insure  that  all 
attorneys  engage  in  the  delivery  of  civil  legal  services  in 
Massachusetts  fulfill  the  goal  of  providing  full,  zealous,  and 
high  quality  representation  to  all  low-income  clients  in 
accordance  with  professional  and  ethical  standards. 
Legal  services  programs  should  provide  a  full  range  of  services  to 
as  many  clients  as  possible,  reducing  the  number  of  cases 
receiving  only  brief  service  when  more  extended  service  is 
necessary. 

Recognizing  that  appropriate  representation  can  be  provided  to 
low-income  clients  only  through  a  partnership  between  public 
programs  and  private  attorneys,  we  recommend  the  following  in 
order  to  stimulate  increased  involvement  by  members  of  the 
priv  ate  bar. 

Recommendation  2:  Private  attorneys  and  bar  associations 
in  Massachusetts  should  continue  to  expand  their  activities 
in  support  of  the  delivery  of  free  civil  legal  services  to  low- 
income  persons. 

The  private  bar  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  over  the  years 
through  pro  bono  and  reduced  fee  serv  ices.  Because  of  the 
increased  need  for  services,  private  bar  efforts  must  also  increase. 

Recommendation  2A:  State  and  local  bar  associations,  as 
well  as  law  firms,  should  establish  formal  policies 
encouraging  the  greater  participation  of  attorneys 
throughout  the  state  in  programs  providing  pro  bono 
services  to  low-income  clients. 

The  influence  of  these  organizations  should  be  used  to  encourage 
attorneys  to  participate  in  pro  bono  opportunities  developed  by 
the  finns  themselves  as  well  as  in  other  private  attorney 
involvement  programs. 

Recommendation  2R-  Special  programs  should  be  created  to 
take  advantage  of  the  skills  and  free  time  of  the  many 
retired  lawyers  in  the  state  modeled  on  the  Service  Corps  of 
Retired  Executives  (SCORE)  which  provides  management 
expertise  to  organizations  around  the  country. 
Retired  attorneys  could  provide  direct  services  to  low-income 
clients  or  serve  as  mentors  to  younger,  more  inexperienced 
attorneys  in  their  particular  areas  of  expertise. 


Need  for  Increased 
Pro  Bono  Services 


Recommendation  2C:  Incentives  should  be  offered  to 
encourage  private  attorneys  to  participate  in 
pro  bono  programs. 

Among  the  measures  which  should  be  carefully  considered  are 
the  following:  reimbursement  to  attorneys  for  out-of-pocket 
expenses  incurred  in  handling  pro  bono  cases,  free  training  in 
substantive  areas  of  interest,  coordination  of  the  assignment  of 
pro  bono  cases  so  that  attorneys  can  handle  cases  in  their  area  of 
expertise  or  interest  and  free  registration  for  national  conferences. 
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This  study  has  documented  the  unmet  legal  needs  of  the  poor  in 
Massachusetts.  They  are  even  greater  than  many  hav  e  anticipated. 
In  order  to  achieve  the  goals  we  have  established,  and  it  is 
imperative  that  we  do  so.  it  will  be  necessary  for  all  those  who 
have  supported  and  assisted  this  study  to  continue  to  cooperate  to 
the  fullest.  Carrying  out  the  next  two  recommendations  will 
provide  increased  financial  support  for.  and  better  co-ordination 
of.  legal  services  in  Massachusetts. 


Establish  an  Implementation 
Committee  to  Develop 
Resources 


Recommendation  3:  A  Plan  for  Action  Implementation 
Committee  should  be  established  as  soon  as  possible  to 
ensure  that  these  recommendations  are  carried  out. 

The  Committee  should  be  formed  by  December  1987  to  continue 
the  forward  momentum  created  by  this  report.  The  Committee's 
major  tasks  should  be  to  assist  in  securing  additional  funding  for 
legal  services  and  to  promote  and  realize  increased  private  bar 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  poor.  In  undertaking  these  tasks,  the 
Committee  should  also  examine  the  need  for  and  seek  to 
accomplish  any  changes  in  laws  or  regulations  which  will 
enhance  the  ability  of  the  poor  to  obtain  legal  assistance.  The 
Committee  should  consist  of  representatives  from  the  Plan  for 
Action  Advisory  Committee,  legal  assistance  programs  board  and 
staff  members,  clients,  representatives  of  state,  counts'  and  local 
bar  associations,  the  leaders  of  the  three  sponsoring  organizations 
(MLAC,  MBA  and  BBA).  officials  of  the  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  branches  and  other  interested  people. 


Design  and  Put 
in  Place  a  Comprehensive 
Statewide  Delivery  System 


Recommendation  4:  There  should  be  more  coordinated 
services,  support,  and  priorities  to  increase  efficiency  and 
to  improve  the  direct  delivery  of  legal  services  to  all 
low-income  clients. 

We  must  increase  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  current  and 
future  efforts  to  deliv  er  services.  Legal  services  prov  iders  and 
other  interested  organizations  are  cooperating  in  many  critical 
ways  now.  MLAC  has  made  increasing  coordination  and  efficiency 
a  high  priority.  The  Massachusetts  Law  Reform  Institute  (MLRI) 
has  administered  most  of  the  coordination  efforts  to  date.  Bar 
associations  have  recognized  the  need  for,  and  in  some  instances, 
taken  the  lead  in,  coordinating  the  delivery  of  civil  legal  services 
to  the  poor.  However,  we  must  do  more.  The  current  lack  of 
adequate  resources  and  the  likelihood  that  future  increases  will 
never  completely  meet  the  need  require  that  we  make  the  most 
effective  use  of  the  resources  available. 


The  comprehensive  design  for  legal  services  must  recognize  that 
one  of  the  major  strengths  of  the  current  delivery  system  is  local 
control  of  programs  and  their  services  by  boards  composed  of 
local  attorneys,  clients  and  other  interested  people.  Implemen- 
tation of  the  comprehensive  design,  however,  must  include  a 
method  of  insuring  the  forceful,  coordinated  articulation  of  the 
legal  needs  ol  the  poor. 

The  design  and  execution  of  this  Plan  for  Action  are  a  critical  first 
step  toward  the  development  of  a  comprehensive,  coordinated 
design  for  the  delivery  of  legal  services.  We  recommend  that  the 
Massachusetts  Legal  Assistance  Corporation  in  cooperation  with 
the  Massachusetts,  Boston,  and  other  bar  associations  in  the  state, 
the  legal  services  programs,  clients  and  other  interested 
organizations  and  individuals  develop  this  design  and  provide  for 


its  execution.  Successful  implementation  would  require  that 
clients  and  representatives  of  legal  services  programs  be  involved 
in  the  design  and  agree  as  to  its  execution. 

The  specific  issues  to  be  addressed  by  the  plan  are  discussed  in 
detail  in  the  body  of  the  report.  They  include  the  development  of 
standards,  the  coordination  of  training  and  public  education,  and 
the  provision  of  assistance  to  programs  in  setting  priorities.  These 
are  among  the  critical  functions  that  are  essential  to  the  goal  of 
improving  legal  services  in  Massachusetts.  This  goal  must  be 
accomplished  and  soon.  To  do  so,  there  must  be  agreement 
among  all  key  individuals  and  organization  in  the  Commonwealth 
that  the  goal  is  essential  and  that  they  will  support  and  assist  in 
the  effort  to  see  that  it  is  fulfilled. 


The  Court  System  and  the  Poor 

Recommendation  5A:  Judges,  clerks,  and  other  court  personnel 
such  as  probation  and  family  services  officers  should  be  provided 
with  a  program  of  continuing  education  in  order  to  be  aware  of 
the  current  policies  for  both  legal  services  and  private  bar 
programs  in  their  area. 

Recommendation  5B:  The  current  efforts  of  the  judiciary  and 
the  bar  to  assure  physical  access  to  all  courthouses  for  the 
disabled  and  to  press  for  renovations  and  repairs  to  all  court- 
houses that  fail  to  reach  minimum  code  standards  should  be 
encouraged  and  fully  supported. 

Community  Education 

Recommendation  6:  A  basic  program  of  community  education 
designed  to  explain  the  legal  services  delivery  system  and  to 
discuss  legal  issues  of  interest  to  low-income  persons  should  be 
implemented  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Housing  and  Landlord-Tenant  Issues 

Recommendations  7A:  If  sufficient  impact  is  to  be  made  on  the 
housing  needs  of  low-income  persons,  direct  representation  must 
be  combined  with  plans  for  legislative  and  administrative 
advocacy  and  economic  development  to  create  a  comprehensive 
strategy. 

Recommendations  7R  Legal  services  organizations  serving 
major  urban  areas,  or  areas  where  eviction  actions  are  high, 
should  implement  a  system  similar  to  GBLS's  high  volume 
eviction  defense  system. 

Domestic  Relations  and  Family 
Law  Problems 

Recommendation  8:  Legal  services  programs  should  review 
their  priorities  regarding  the  provision  of  representation  in 
domestic  relations  matters  and  should  consider  giving  higher 
priority  to  those  cases  involving  family  violence  and  other  tonus 
of  abuse. 


Findings  and 
Recommendations  for 
Improving  Service  Delivery 


Availability  of  Public  Benefits 


Specific 
Recommendations 
Regarding  Special 
Populations 


Recommendation  9:  We  recommend  that  additional  resources 
be  sought  so  that  legal  services  programs  can  provide  necessary 
legal  representation  to  low-income  residents  who  qualify  for 
various  types  of  public  benefits. 

Consumer  Law 

Recommendation  10:  Legal  services  programs  should  review 
their  priorities  regarding  representation  in  consumer  cases  in  light 
of  the  serious  impact  that  consumer  cases  may  have  on  low- 
income  people. 

Minorities 

Recommendation  11:  Increased  resources  should  be  provided 
to  better  enforce  existing  laws  against  all  forms  of  discrimination. 

Recommendation  12:  Interpreters  should  be  made  available  to 
all  levels  of  the  system — legal  services  offices,  the  courts, 
administrative  agencies,  and  public  and  private  social  service 
providers — to  eliminate  obstacles  to  the  receipt  of  legal  services 
faced  by  low-income  non-English-speaking  minorities. 

The  Disabled 

Recommendation  13-  Legal  services  offices  should  make 
increased  physical  accessibility  to  the  disabled  a  high  priority. 

Recommendation  14:  Legal  advocacy  services  for  people  with 
disabilities  must  be  sustained  and  expanded  through  the  support 
and  activity  of  both  special  advocacy  organizations  and  existing 
community-based  legal  services  programs. 

The  Mentally  111 

Recommendation  15:  Legal  services  programs  should  become 
more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  mentally  ill  for  legal 
representation  in  the  same  types  of  civil  matters  that  affect  other 
low-income  people  in  Massachusetts  and  become  more  adept  at 
delivering  these  services  to  the  mentally  ill.  Programs  should  also 
become  more  alert  to  the  various  fonns  of  discrimination  faced  by 
the  mentally  or  emotionally  disabled. 

Rights  of  the  Incarcerated 

Recommendation  16:  Resources  should  be  expanded  to  provide 
for  the  representation  of  inmates  in  state  and  county  correctional 
facilities  in  civil  matters  and  in  matters  relating  to  prison 
conditions. 

The  Homeless 

Recommendation  17:  Efforts  to  provide  outreach  and 
representation  for  the  homeless  must  be  increased  and  new 
strategies  must  be  designed  to  protect  their  interests. 


Immigration  Law 

Recommendation  18:  The  restrictions  preventing  recipients  of 
LSC  funds  from  representing  undocumented  aliens  in  this  country 
should  be  eliminated  and  funding  provided  for  these  sen  ices. 

The  Elderly 

Recommendation  19:  Transportation  and  access  to  legal 
services  offices  for  the  elderly  in  the  Commonwealth,  especially 
for  those  in  nursing  homes  and  other  institutions,  should  be 
increased  where  necessary. 
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An  eighty-three  year  old  woman  lives  alone  in  a  small  town  in  Franklin  County. 

She  receives  SSI,  Medicaid,  and  ten  dollars  a  week  in  Food  Stamps. 

She  is  unable  to  obtain  home  health  care.  "I  have  been  out  of  a  nursing  home  only  a  few 
weeks,  and  they  say  I  cannot  have  home  help.  They  say  they  don't  have  the  money. 
My  friend  has  to  drive  fifty  miles  to  do  my  food  shopping  and  help  me  in  the  house. " 

She  was  poorly  treated  in  the  nursing  home. 
"I  was  always  cold,  and  they  refused  to  give  me  any  additional  blankets. " 

It  is  difficult  for  her  to  get  to  public  services  due  to  lack  of  transportation. 

"They  said  if  I  moved  into  the  elderly  apartments, 
I  would  have  transportation,  but  there  is  none. " 

She  was  once  able  to  avoid  eviction  from  an  apartment  with  the  assistance 
of  a  legal  services  lawyer  from  Greenfield.  "The  landlord  raised  the  rent  $200, 
and  I  couldn't  pay.  He  brought  me  to  court,  and  the  judge  decided  in  my  favor." 

Now  that  she  no  longer  lives  in  Greenfield,  she  does  not  know 

of  any  free  legal  services  in  her  new  area. 


The  Marginally  Indigent 

Recommendation  20:  Bar  associations  throughout 
Massachusetts,  with  the  full  cooperation  of  legal  services 
programs  and  public  officials  of  the  Commonwealth  should 
continue  their  efforts  to  study  and  develop  ways  to  meet  the  legal 
needs  of  marginally  indigent  persons  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Legal  Needs  of  Children 

Recommendation  21A:  The  recommendations  contained  in  the 
Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Association/Governor's 
Commission  on  the  Unmet  Legal  Needs  of  Children  should  be 
given  serious  consideration  and  implemented  as  soon  as  possible. 

Recommendation  21R  An  effective,  coordinated  statewide 
strategy  to  deal  with  specific  problems  of  children  in 
Massachusetts,  which  range  from  traumatic  domestic  situations 
and  child  abuse  to  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  educational  needs, 
unemployment  and  pregnancy  should  be  developed. 


Fifteen  months  ago  in  Massachusetts,  legal  serv  ices  providers,  bar  Conclusion 

association  officials,  and  client  representatives  of  legal  sen  ices 

were  convinced  that  existing  resources  for  legal  representation  in 

civil  cases  had  fallen  substantially  below  the  unmet  need.  Those 

assumptions  could  not  then  be  quantified.  They  were  also  subject. 

in  part,  to  the  complaint  that  they  primarily  reflected  views  of 

those  both  in  and  out  of  the  system  who  supported  the  expansion 

of  civil  legal  services. 

Today,  the  facts  have  been  established  in  Massachusetts.  An 
objective,  quantitative  assessment  of  the  unmet  legal  needs  of  the 
poor  has  been  completed.  By  the  most  conservative  estimate, 
over  300,000  civil  legal  needs  are  unmet  each  year. 

The  first  challenge  of  this  study  was  to  devise  a  methodology  that 
would  allow  us  to  accurately  assess  the  current  resources  and 
unmet  civil  legal  needs  in  the  state.  That  challenge  has  been  met. 

The  larger  challenge  lies  ahead.  The  Implementation  Committee, 
the  legal  services  providers,  bar  associations,  private  providers, 
and  others  now  face  the  challenge  of  improving  the  prospects  for 
equal  justice  under  the  law  for  all  residents  of  the 
Commonwealth. 


This  study  combined  several  research  approaches:  ReSCdVCh 

•  A  telephone  survey  of  1 ,082  low-income  households 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  designed  to  collect  data  on  both 
recent  problems  that  resulted  in  actual  contacts  with  the  courts 
and/or  attorneys  (recognized  legal  problems)  and  other  problems 
which  occurred  that  might  have  benefited  from  the  advice  of  a 
legally-trained  person  (unrecognized  legal  problems); 

•  A  mail  survey  of  the  approximately  50  major  legal  services 
providers,  including  both  LSC  and  non-LSC  funded  programs,  as 
well  as  private  attorney  involvement  and  law  school  clinical 
programs; 

•  Site  visits  to  all  of  the  14  counties  which  included  over  350 
interviews  with  staff  of  legal  services  programs,  court  personnel, 
private  attorneys,  social  service  providers,  client  groups  and 
representatives  of  special  client  populations; 

•  Interviews  with  key  officials  in  various  state  organizations  with 
an  interest  in,  or  influence  on  the  delivery  of  legal  services;  and 

•  Public  hearings,  held  in  Northampton  and  Boston,  attended  by 
over  80  low-income  persons,  community  social  service  prov  iders, 
bar  association  leaders,  private  attorneys  and  legal  services 
providers,  to  receive  comments  on  the  preliminary  results  of  the 
data  analysis 


ad  hoc — for  the  particular  end  or  case  at  hand. 

ad  litem — To  the  litigation:"  usually  refers  to  one  appointed  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  ah  incompetent  person  during  the 
conduct  of  a  court  case.  e.g.  guardian  ad  litem. 

AFDC —  Aid  for  Dependent  Children:  the  primary  public  benefit 
program  for  children. 

ABA — American  Bar  Association 

C&P — Care  and  Protection:  cases  brought  by  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Serv  ices  alleging  that  parents  or  custodians 
of  children  are  not  competent  and  that  the  children  should  be 
placed  in  the  "care  and  protection"  of  the  state. 

CASLS — Cambridge  and  Somerville  Legal  Serv  ices 

CHEVS — Child  in  Need  of  Services;  a  child  under  17  whose 
parents  or  guardians  cannot  adaquately  care  for  because  the  child 
persistantly  runs  away  or  refuses  to  obey  or  a  child  between  6 
and  16  who  either  refuses  to  attend  >chool  or  to  behave  while 
there. 

CLE — Center  for  Law  and  Education  or  community  legal 

education 

CPC — Cambridgeport  Problem  Center 
CPR — Center  for  Public  Representation 
DDLC — Disability  Law  Center 
DRG — Diagnostic  rating  groups 
GBLS — Greater  Boston  Legal  Services 

General  Relief — public  assistance  from  the  Department  of  Public- 
Welfare 

LNS — L'nited  States  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 

IOLTA — Interest  on  Lawyers  Trust  Accounts;  under  an  Order  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  attorneys  and  law  firms  may  place 
client  funds  which  are  so  small  in  amount  or  which  will  be  held 
for  such  a  short  period  of  time  as  to  be  incapable  of  generating 
net  interest  to  an  individual  client  in  IOLTA  accounts  with  the 
interest  going  to  support  the  delivery  of  legal  services  to  the  poor 
or  improvements  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

LARC — Legal  Advocacy  and  Resource  Center 

LACCM — Legal  Assistance  Corporation  of  Central  Massachusetts 

LEAP — Low-income  Energy  Assistance  Program 

LSC — Legal  Services  Corporation;  federally  established  non-profit 
corporation  which  distributes  federal  funds  to  legal  services 
programs:  legal  serv  ice  programs  which  receive  significant 
funding  from  LSC  are  referred  to  as  "LSC  programs." 

LSCCI — Legal  Services  for  Cape  Cod  and  Islands 

MLRI — Massachusetts  Law  Reform  Institute 

MHLAC — Mental  Health  Legal  Advisors  Committee 


MVLS — Merrimack  Valley  Legal  Services 
NCLC — National  Consumer  Law  Center 
NLS — Neighborhood  Legal  Services 
NSCLP — North  Shore  Children's  Law  Project 
OEO — Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Pro  bono — pro  bono  publico;  literally  "for  the  public  good;"  free 
legal  work  by  private  attorneys. 

Pro  se — "for  him/ herself;"  representing  oneself  in  court. 
SJC — Supreme  Judicial  Court 

SMLAC — Southeastern  Massachusetts  Legal  Assistance  Corporation 
SMLS — South  Middlesex  Legal  Services 

SSD/SSDI — Social  Security  Disability  Supplemental  Security 
Income;  federal  benefit  programs  for  persons  unable  to  work. 

209A  petition — The  procedure  for  obtaining  legal  protection 
against  an  abusive  person  with  whom  one  lives,  did  live  or  is 
related  to. 

Title  HI  funds — federal  support  for  legal  services  to  the  elderly. 
WMLS — Western  Massachusetts  Legal  Services 
VLP — Volunteer  Lawyers  Project 


